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classes like an upper servant. In his Life one is perpetually
overhearing asides which sound less like the confessions of
an ex-Minister than the comments of a retired, if slightly
cynical, butler. But for all that, it was a great career
informed by a magnificent, if inaccurate, imagination. For
Disraeli, whether in his novels or his politics, Dukes were
perpetually coming down to breakfast in full Garter robes,
whilst the ancestral standard was run up on the Norman keep
and a brass band crashed out the National Anthem in the
dining-room. It may be, as his biographer ruefully remarks
of his gusto at the wedding of Queen Alexandra, that " the
trappings of royal and noble life appealed to his sense of
fitness." But at least they are more inspiring than the
bleak broad-cloth of Mrs. Humphry Ward; and as Disraeli
conceived his career as a show, it is gratifying that the
Beaconsfield Trustees found him a biographer who would
not give the show away.

Disraeli's reputation, as the American said of the British
Empire, is " a queer, queer thing."   It is not easy to recover
the first rapture with which the Victorians received the
miracle of a politician who could both write and speak, or
to disinter from maiden hearts the ineffable romance of a
Chancellor of the Exchequer who wrote fiction.   To the
modern eye those ringlets are almost lack-lustre ;  and the
figure that fascinated Queen Victoria, as it posed in Oriental
attitudes against the tartan wall-paper of Osborne, has lost
something of its power    The emerald trousers and the
canary-coloured waistcoat, which drew the early Forties as
with a magnet, fail somehow in their grip upon an age which
dresses badly, but with some method in its badness; andthera
is little romance in the feeling for aristocracy which Disraeli
shared with Miss Marie Corelli and Mr. Michael Arlen-.   The
East is full of mysteries, even after Kismet and Mr. Robert
Hichens.   But it is least mysterious when its waistcoat is f trii
of watchchaias: ex oriente nux is a familiar and an unattrac-
tive emblem.   Yet it is possible in the cold dawn of the present
century to forget Disraeli's fantastic parades across prond